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FOYER OF THE BALLET SCHOOL 
From the painting by Degas 



DANCERS AND DANCING 



IT was in April, 1892, that, having 
* crossed the streets of Paris from 
the hotel where I was staying, the 
Hotel Corneille, in the Latin Quarter 
(made famous by Balzac in his superb 
story, Z. Marcas)y I found myself in 
Le Jardin de Paris (of which I have a 
lively recollection, later on, of a certain 
dancer), where I saw for the first time La 
Melinite. She danced in a quadrille: 
young and girlish, the more provocative 
because she played as a prude, and as 
having modesty; being dkolletie nearly 
to the waist, in the Oriental fashion. 
She had long, black curls around her 
face; and had about her a depraved 
virginity. 

And she caused in me, I must admit, 
a sense of depravity from that time till 
the last time I ever saw her. Of course, 
I wrote verses on her. There, in the 
Moulin Rouge, on the night of May 22nd, 
La Melinite danced to her own image in- 
the mirror, "a shadow to a shadow smil- 
ing,'* to the intoxicating strains of Olivier 
Metra's Valse des Roses ; that same 
maddening music which had stirred the 
senses and the sensations of Baudelaire, 
but not in the same casino. 

The chahut is the successor, one might 
almost say the renaissance, of the can- 
can. Roughly speaking, the cancan died 
with the Bal Mabille, the chahut was 
born with the Jardin de Paris. The 
effervescent Bal BuIIier of the Quartier 
Latin, in its change from the Closerie 
des Lilas, of the days of Murger, may be 
said to have kept the tradition of the 



thing, and, with the joyous and dilapi- 
dated Moulin de la Galette of the heights 
of Montmartre, to have led the way in 
the estabhshment of the present school 
of dancing. But it was at the Jardin 
de Paris, about the year 1884, that the 
chcihuty or the quadrille naturalistCy made 
its appearance, and, with La Goulue and 
Grille-d'Egout, came to stay. The dance 
is simply a quadrille in delirium — a qua- 
drille in which the steps are punctuated 
by le port d'armes (or high kicks), with 
le grand kcart (or "the splits") for 
parenthesis. Le port d'armes is done by 
standing on one foot and holding the 
other upright in the air; le grand ecart 
by sitting on the floor with the legs 
absolutely horizontal . Beyond these two 
fundamental rules of the game, every- 
thing almost is left to the fantasy of the 
performer, and the fantasy of the whirl- 
ing people of the Moulin Rouge, the 
Casino, the Jardin de Paris, the Elysee 
Montmartre, is free, fertile, and peculiar. 
Even in Paris you must be somewhat 
ultra-modern to appreciate it, and to 
join, night after night, those avid circles 
which form so rapidly, here and there on 
the ball-room floor, as a waltz-rhythm 
ends, and a placard bearing the word 
''Quadrille" is hung out from the musi- 
cians' gallery. 

Of afl the stars of the chahut^ the most 
charming, the most pleasing, is La Gou- 
lue. Stifl young, though she has been 
a choreographic celebrity for seven or 
eight years; stifl fresh, a veritable "queen 
of curds and cream" among the too white 
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and the too red women of the Moulin 
Rouge; she has that simple, ingenuous 
air which is, perhaps, the last refinement, 
to the perverse, of perversity. To dance 
the chahuty to dance it with infinite 
excitement, and to look like a milk- 
maid: that, surely, is a triumph of natural 
genius I Grille-d'Egout, her companion 
and rival, is not so interesting. She is 
dark, serious, correct, perfectly accom- 
plished in her art, and a professor of it, 
but she has not the high spirits, the 
entrain^ the attractiveness, of La Goulue. 
In Nini-Patte-en-F Air a later, though 
an older, leader of the quadrille natural- 
istey and, like Grille-d'Egout, a teacher 
of eccentric dancing, we find, perhaps, 
the most typical representative of the 
chahut of to-day. She is not young, 
she is not pretty, she is thin, short of 
stature, dark, with heavy eyebrows, 
coarse, irregular features. Her face is 
worn and haggard, almost ghastly; her 
mouth is drawn into an acute, ambigu- 
ous, ironical smile; her roving eyes 
have a curious, intent glitter. She has 



none of the gaminerie of La Goulue: 
hers is a severely self-conscious art, and 
all her extravagances are perfectly deliber- 
ate. But with what mastery they are 
done, with what tireless agility, what 
tireless ingenuity in invention! Always 
cold, collected, ''the Maenad of the 
Decadence,'' it is with a sort of "learned 
fury'' that she dances; and she has a 
particular trick — the origin of her nick- 
name — a particular quiver of the foot 
as the leg is held rigid in the air— which 
is her sign and signature. After these 
three distinguished people come many. 
There is La Melinite, Rayon-d'Or, La 
Sauterelle, Etoile Filante, and many 
another; of whom La Melinite is cer- 
tainly the most interesting. She is tall, 
slim, boyish in figure, decolletie in the 
Eastern fashion, in a long slit; she dances 
with a dreamy absorption, a conventional 
air, as of perverted sanctity, remote, 
ambiguous. And then there is La Ma- 
carona of the Elysee-Montmartre, whose 
sole title to distinction lies in the extraor- 
dinary effrontery of her costume. 



II 



On my way to Nini-Patte-en-I'Air's I 
stopped at a second-hand bookstall, where 
I purchased a particular edition which I 
had long been seeking, of a certain edify- 
ing work of great repute. Opening the 
book at random, I found myself at 
Chapter XX., De Amore Solitudinis et 
Silenti. "Relinque curiosa," I read. 
Then I put the book in my pocket and 
went on to Nini-Patte-en-I'Air's. 

Of course, I had been at the Trafalgar 
Square Theatre — two Saturdays ago, was 
it not? — ^when the unaccountable British 
public had applauded so frankly and so 
vigorously its first glimpse of a quadrille 
naturaliste in England. But now I was 



going, in response to a special invitation 
from Madame Nini, to see what I fancied 
would interest me far more, a private 
lesson in the art of the chahut. I found 
the hotel, but not, at first, the front door. 
In the bar no one knew of a front door, 
but I might go upstairs, they said, if I 
liked: that way, through the door on 
the right. I went upstairs, found a 
waiter, and presently Nini-Patte-en-I'Air 
bustled into the room, and told me to 
make myself quite at home. Nini is 
charming, with her intense nervous vivac- 
ity, her quaint seriousness, her little 
professional airs; befitting the directress 
of the sole ecole du chahut at present 
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existing in the world. We have all seen 
her on the stage, and the little, plain, 
thick-set woman with the vivid eyes 
and the enigmatic mouth, is just the 
same on the stage and off. She is the 
same because she has an individuality 
of her own, which gives her, in her own 
kind of dancing, a place apart — an in- 
dividuality which is reinforced by a de- 
gree of accomplishment to which neither 
La Goulue nor Grille-d'Egout, neither 
La Sauterelle nor Rayon-d'Or, can for 
a moment pretend. And L found that 
she takes herself very seriously; that she 
IS justly proud of being the only chahut 
dancer who has made an art out of a 
caprice, as well as the only one who has 
conquered all the difficulties of her own 
making, the only executant at once 
faultless and brilliant. We talked of 
many things, I of Paris and she of Lon- 
don, for which she professes an immense ' 
enthusiasm; then she told me of her 
triumphant tour in America,' and how 
she conquered America by the subtle 
discretion of her dessouSy which were 
black. Blue, pink, yellow, white, she 
experimented with all colors; but the 
American standpoint was only precisely 
found and flattered by the factitious" 
reserve of black. Then, as she explained 
to- me all the technique of her art, she 
would jump up from the armchair in 
which she was sitting, shoot a sudden leg, 
surprisingly, into the air, and do the 
grand ecart on the hearthrug. But the 
pupils? Oh, the pupils were coming; 
and Madame and I had just finished 
moving the heavy oak table into a corner, 
when the door opened, and they came in. 
I was introduced, firstly, to La Tene- 
breuse, a big woman of long experience, 
whom I found to be more supple than her 
figure indicated. Eglantine came next, 
a tall, strong, handsome, dignified-look- 
ing girl, with dark eyes and eyebrows; 



she is in her second year, and has been 
with Nini in America. Then came Epi- 
d'Or, a timid, yet gay, rather English 
little blonde, who makes her debut in 
London. They sat down meekly, like 
good little school-girls, and each came 
forward as she was called, went through 
her exercises, and returned to her seat 
by the door. And those exercises! It 
was not a large room, and when a tall 
girl lay at full length on the floor, and 
Nini bent over her, seized one of her 
legs, and worked it about as if it were a 
piece of india-rubber, the space seemed 
quite sufficiently occupied. When Eglan- 
tine took her third step towards me, 
kicking her hand on the level of her eyes 
at each step, I tried to push back my 
chair a Httle closer to the wall, in case 
of accidents; and the big girl. La Tene- 
breuse, when she did the culbute^ or 
somersault, ending with the grand icarty 
or the sphts, finished at, almost on, my 
feet. I saw the preparatory exercises, 
le brisementy or dislocation, and la sericy 
or the high-kick, done by two in concert; 
and then the different poses of the actual 
dance itself: la guitar Cy in which the leg 
is held almost at right angles with the 
body, the ankle supported by one hand; 
le port d'armeSy in which the leg is held 
upright, one hand clasping the heel of 
the boot — a position of great difficulty, 
on which le salut militaire is a slight 
variation; la Jambe derriere la tete, a 
position which requires the most elab- 
orate acrobatic training, and which is 
perhaps as painful to see as it must be 
to do; le croisementy which ends a figure 
and is done by two or four dancers, form- 
ing a sort of cross-pattern by holding 
their heels together in the air, on a level 
with the eyes; and le grande ecart y or 
the splits, which is done either by gliding 
gradually out (the usual method), or by 
a sudden jump in which the split is done 
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in the air, and the body falls violently 
to the ground, like a pair of compasses 
which have opened out by their own 
weight. It was all very instructive, very 
curious, very amusing. "Relinque curi- 
osa,'* said the book in my pocket. But 
I was far from being in that monastic 
mood as I watched these extraordinary 
contortions, done so blithely, yet so 
seriously, by T^nebreuse, Eglantine, and 
Epi-d'Or; Nihi-^Patte-en-rAir giving her 
orders with that professional air now more 
fixed than ever on her attentive face. 



It was all so discreet, after a fashion, 
in its methodical order; so comically 
indiscreet, in another sense. I am avid 
of impressions and sensations; and here, 
certainly, was a new sensation, an im- 
pression of something not easily to be 
seen elsewhere. I sat and pondered, 
my chair pushed close back to the wall, 
Nini-Patte-en-FAir by my side, and be- 
fore me Tenebreuse, Eglantine, and Epi- 
d'Or. 

Arthur Symons. 
From The English Review^ London. 



RAINY EVENING 

Night, and a black and glistening web of streets. 

The water heaping up 

A broken pavestone's cup. 
Springing to join the thickening shower that beats. 

Gold beads of light along the thoroughfare, 

Whose crinkled pictures glow 

Along the pools below; 
Gold, with a shattered ruby here and there. 

The pat of feet that pass and pass again. 

Yet 'tis not you I hear. 

Though once you held me dear 
Enough to seek me, plunging, glad, through rain ! 



Jeannie Pendleton Ewing. 

From CasselVs Magazine, London. 



